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ON THE COVER: Sheepish Stare...It was a face- 
off between 6 year old Mary Kathryn Malkus of 
Storrs, Connecticut and her sheep at last Fall’s 
Echo Grange Fair. 


Photo courtesy of F. L. Funk, Hartford Courant 
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from the president’s. desk 


Humane Sunday and the Golden Rule 


The first day of Be Kind to Animals Week is traditionally 
Humane Sunday, which this year will be on May 6th. It is observed 
in recognition of the fact that mankind, from the beginning of time, 
has had a deep concern for all animals. The Bible reminds us that 
‘A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast’’. It is thus expli- 
citly noted that man not only has obligations to his fellow man, 
because both are creations of a common God; man also has obliga- 
tions to animals, because they too share in that common creation. 

Many prominent people throughout time have spoken out in behalf 
of our animal friends. Among these noted spokesmen were Saint 
Francis, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who is most remembered for his 
reverence for all life, and Cardinal Newman who once observed, 
‘‘Cruelty to animals is as if we did not love God’’. 

Humane Sunday was first introduced in 1915 as a special time to 
remember the helpless with kindness, compassion and defense. 
This special day also marks the beginning this year of the 65th 
National Be Kind to Animals Week, and we would like to ask all of 
our friends to join with us on Humane Sunday, May 6th, in special 
prayer or actual church service for all animals as well as the ones 
who are close to each of us in our lives and hearts. It is also a lovely 
time to recall the fond memory of a former beloved pet. 

| would ask you all to remind the clergymen of your churches and 
synagogues that Humane Sunday is the first Sunday in May, and 
urge them to include some message of kindness to animals and all 
living things in their services and sermons on that day. Please ask 
them to stress the thoughts of Abraham Lincoln when he said, ‘’For 
after all, the one meaning of life is to be kind’’. 

May we all keep in mind that ‘“Humane Sunday”’ is an especially 
appropriate time to remember that kindness is the Golden Rule. 


SOG G 


Arthur G. Slade 
President 


My Dream... 


A Career 

‘‘Working With Animals’’, 
‘Protecting Wildlife’’, 
‘‘Exploring the Ocean’’, 
‘’Having My Own Farm’’ 


by Richard W. Bryant 


Mr. Bryant is the League’s Director of Education & 
Information 
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Dairy farming is a still profitable vocation or avocation for 
many in New England. 


Protection of animals and the environment are 
of great interest to many young people today, and 
the opportunities for employment in these areas in 
the future continue to grow steadily. Government, 
industry, agriculture and the non-profit sector all 
are offering more and more career positions each 
year. 

Many students ask us to assist them in planning 
a career working with animals or wildlife conser- 
vation. A lot of parents are quick to recognize a 
keen interest in animals shown by their son or 
daughter. Teachers often ask us to come to their 
schools and talk about careers working with ani- 
mals. We have films and a color-slide presentation 
which we use, showing people working at many of 
the animal related careers. 

At about the age of nine, youngsters can get 
involved directly with animals through several 
sources. One very popular way is through the 4-H 
Clubs. 

4-H is one of the largest youth organizations in 
the world, with over six million young people 
enrolled in the United States alone. The 4-H’s 
stand for the training of Head, Heart, Hands and 
Health, which each local 4-H Club provides to help 
youngsters. 

The 4-H groups get together on a regular basis to 
learn about and gain skills at various projects 
depending on what club they join. 

Each club is organized for one purpose, such as 
horses, ponies, sheep, dairy or beef cattle, 
pigeons, rabbits, forestry, veterinary science, dog 
training and showing, etc. 4-H club members can 
also get involved in arts and crafts, photography, 
sewing, woodworking, and so on. 

Some 4-H dog clubs help raise puppies for the 
guide dog schools for the blind. Other clubs stress 
the care and showing of animals and the members 
often compete at county and state fairs. The 
national 4-H program boasts of thousands of 
adults involved in animal and agricultural related 
careers who began to cultivate their interests in 
their youth through a local 4-H club. 

Youngsters’ ideas really count in 4-H. They elect 
officers, plan and hold meetings and develop their 
own programs. Each club has at least one adult 
leader who helps members gain skills and advises 
on activities. Most clubs are in need of additional 
adult help. Assistant leaders are normally at least 
18 years old. All local clubs are under the direct 
supervision of the County Extension Agent. 

If you know of a youngster who may enjoy 
making some new friends, and have fun working 
with animals and doing other projects, you can 
check with your county extension office for a list of 
4-H clubs near your home. 

Youngsters may also join the Animal Friends 
Club of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
Members receive a monthly newsletter called 
‘“‘Animal Friends’’, which features a_ different 
topic each issue about animals. Sometimes the 
articles highlight a particular form of cruelty such 
as leg-hold trapping or using exploding harpoons 
to kill whales, while other issues feature ways kids 


can learn more about their own domestic pets, and 
how to properly care for them. 

The League’s Animal Friends Summer Camp on 
Cape Cod is ideal for some youngsters. Our day 
camp is open to children in grades two through 
eight. Kids spend three weeks learning about and 
caring for farm animals, horses, and small caged 
pets. Some children bring their dogs for obedience 
training while others enjoy learning about native 
wildlife or the animals that inhabit the marshes 
and ocean surrounding the camp. Please see the 
‘‘Newsfront’’ section of this magazine for details 
on this Season’s camp schedule. 

About the time a boy or girl becomes a teenager, 
volunteer programs working with animals become 
available to them. We publish a list of seven non- 
profit organizations in the Greater Boston area, 
who allow teenagers to gain valuable experience 
caring for all kinds of animals on a volunteer basis. 
Seals, dolphins, goats, sheep, horses, monkeys, 
baby wild animals, otters, raccoons, hawks, cats, 
dogs, and rabbits are just part of the wonderful 
assortment of animals involved in these programs. 
Many of these institutions do a fine job of orien- 
ting their volunteers towards prospective careers 
in their fields. Zoo designers, directors and keep- 
ers, naturalists and guides, educators, veterin- 
arians, humane officers, aquarists and fishery 
biologists are samples of excellent career choices 
available on an introductory basis, through volun- 
teer experiences in this area. 

The proper education for job opportunities in the 
future is essential. Even dairy farming is today a 
complex professional business where economics, 
genetics, husbandry, and long range planning are 
crucial to success. For some young people, the 
county agricultural high schools offer some out- 
standing programs to guide students into agricul- 
tural careers. Most offer livestock husbandry, farm 
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Youngsters learn techniques of horse care at the Animal 


Summer Camp. 


economics, farm machinery mechanics, horse 
management, poultry production, horticulture and 
many other major areas of study with plenty of 
hands-on experience available. They all require 
and help students obtain related summer jobs each 
year. 

The county agricultural high schools are open to 
Massachusetts high school age students at no 
additional cost to the parents. 

We always recommend that prospective college 
students gain that ever-so-valuable ‘‘summer work 
experience’’ before definitely deciding on what to 
study in college. Hundreds of freshmen students 
go off to college each Fall thinking they will be 
veterinarians in a few years. l’d estimate 90% of 
these teenagers wind up working in non-animal 
related career positions. 

For most animal related employment goals, the 
New England state universities offer the best 
programs. Some are known for excellence in parti- 
cular areas such as: wildlife management, horse 
management, livestock production, agricultural 
education or marine science. 

The special youngster you know who has a desire 
to be around animals could be the president of the 
Animal Rescue League, the director of a zoo, a 
wildlife veterinarian or a curator of exhibits at an 
aquarium someday. Start early. Let the child find 
out through different experiences what aspects of 
animal life interest him most. Provide him with 
opportunities to read, watch educational television 
and associate with animals. If his interest contin- 
ues, assist him in gaining more experience 
through 4-H, volunteer internships and vacation 
jobs. Exploring more advanced education should 
be a team effort, involving the teenager, his par- 
ents and relatives, high school guidance counsel- 
ors, and professionals in finding the right univer- 
sity or junior college program. 
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Interest in working with ani 
owning a pet. 


Pets 

Aid 

The 
Elderly 


Staying 
Young 
At 
Heart 


Photos courtesy of Donald S. Beach of 
Chatham, Mass., an R.S.V.P. volunteer. 


For many, the senior years can offer the leisure 
time to reawaken old interests and develop new 
ones, but diminishing physical capacities -- failing 
eyesight and hearing or loss of mobility -- too often 
limit activities and horizons already curtailed by 
major changes in life-styles. 

This is especially true for the thousands of elderly 

who come yearly to the nation’s nursing and con- 
valescent homes. With the loss of familiar faces 
and surroundings and fewer useful or necessary 
activities to fill the day, it is easy for them, or 
indeed anyone, to feel lonely, disinterested and 
even completely apathetic. 

For the past five years, the American Humane 
Association has been researching and documen- 
ting the use of animals as therapy not only for the 
elderly, but also for the handicapped, the emotion- 
ally disturbed and for children without families. 
With their encouragement, many humane societies 
around the country have set up programs to bring 
pets into the lives of those in hospitals, nursing 
homes and other institutions, as a means of re- 
awakening interest in life and offering an hour or 
two of just plain fun. 

The results of these programs -- unanimously 
positive -- came as no surprise to Donald F. West- 


over, manager of the League’s Cape Cod Branch 
in Brewster, who for several years now has been 
bringing animals from the shelter to visit residents 
of Cape Cod nursing and convalescent homes on a 
regular basis. 

‘‘Their eyes just light up with pleasure when we 
arrive,’’ he says. It’s difficult not to smile when a 
kitten curls up in your lap and goes to sleep, as 
happens quite frequently, or to remain apathetic 
when a puppy nips at your ear or offers a wet kiss. 

On a typical recent visit to the Lewis Bay Nursing 
and Convalescent Home in Hyannis, Mr. Westover 
presented a one-hour program which began with 
the League’s film, ‘‘A World to Build’’. After the 
film, puppies and kittens were brought around for 
petting and taken by the nurses to the rooms of 
bed-ridden residents. On another recent visit, this 
time to the Orleans Nursing and Retirement 
Center, he was joined by the League’s humane 
education instructor Robin Napolitan, who presen- 
ted a dog obedience demonstration with the aid of 
her pet poodle, Greta. 

Other homes visited regularly, usually two or 
three times a year, include Provincetown Manor, 
Rambling Rose Nursing Home in Harwich, White 
Hall Nursing Home in Centerville, Windsor Nur- 


sing Home in South Yarmouth, Bass River and 
Brewster Nursing Homes and the Latham Home 
for Children in Brewster. 

An article in a February, 1979 issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association reported 
a study conducted by Samuel A. Corson, Ph.D., 
professor of psychiatry and biophysics at Ohio 
State University. He told those attending the 
annual meeting of the Gerontological Society how 
he had paired dogs with 50 patients who had failed 
to respond to traditional psychotherapy. Except for 
three patients who failed to accept particular dogs, 
all of the others showed marked improvement in 
terms of responsiveness, self-respect and indepen- 
dence. Later, some of the same dogs were taken to 
a nearby nursing home where similar evidence of 
patients’ greater willingness to communicate, 
improved social interaction, and enhanced self- 
esteem was seen. 

The use of pets, Dr. Corson emphasized, ‘‘is no 
panacea, and it doesn’t cure old age, but we think 
it can bring these patients out emotionally, so they 
think better of themselves and interact more effec- 
tively with others as well as physically, because 
they often begin to walk or romp with the dog.”’ 

Don Westover notes that many of the men and 
women he visits with on the Cape had pets during 
most of their lives, but were forced to give them 
up when they entered nursing or retirement 
homes. The reintroduction of small animals in 
their lives, lively symbols of more active, fun-filled 
days, can make a profound difference. 


‘“1 vividly recall one elderly woman who was in a 
completely apathetic state and didn’t recognize or 
respond to anyone,’ he says. ‘‘But when we 
brought a puppy over to her, her face lit up, she 
smiled and actually reached out to take the animal. 
After that she began to respond to people as well, 
and has continued to improve,’’ he notes with 
satisfaction. 

While the nursing home program continues, the 
Cape Cod Branch is also benefitting from the 
involvement of some other highly active seniors in 
the area, members of the Retired Senior Volunteer 


Program (R.S.V.P.), who have been volunteering 
at the shelter. One man comes in and helps out 
every Friday afternoon and Saturday morning 
which are especially busy times in adoption 
placement, and another is helping create a slide 
program for use in visits with the nursing home 
residents and other local groups as well. 

What of the future2 ‘The response from the staff 
as well as the residents of these local nursing 
homes has been great. They always want us 
back,’’ says Mr. Westover who is already planning 
his summer schedule of visits. ‘‘This isn’t the kind 
of project that produces tangible or monetary re- 
wards,’’ he stresses, ‘‘but just to see everyone 
gather around the animals in the living room and 
have the chance -- maybe for the first time in years 
-- to stroke a dog or cat is rewarding enough. It 
certainly recharges my batteries,’’ he adds, and 
it’s safe to say that this sentiment is shared by 
everyone involved with the program. 


Don Westover and four-footed friends are welcome visitors at the Lewis Bay Nursing Home in Hyannis, Mass. 


Annual 
Report 
1978 


The League reports with pleasure that during 
1978, its 79th year of humane service, 2,520 new 
members and donors added their help and support 
to the League’s efforts to foster animal well-being. 

Together with thousands of members and friends 
of long standing, they helped the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston provide humane assistance for 
nearly 96,000 animals through services at League 
headquarters and branches. In addition, continuing 
programs in humane education, legislative acti- 
vities, livestock conservation and other humane 
programs resulted in indirect long-ranging benefits 
for hundreds of thousands of other animals, in- 
cluding future generations. 

The League is deeply grateful for the loyal support 
of all of those concerned individuals who have 
helped ensure the continuation of humane assis- 
tance for our fellow creatures despite spiraling 
inflation and the increased complexities of economic 
pressures upon all of us. Looking ahead, much more 
help will be needed and we will rely upon our 
members to encourage the interest of concerned 
friends who may also wish to help, both by 
membership support and, if possible, through 
bequests. 

A highlight of ‘78 at the League was the legen- 
dary February blizzard which saw night desk agent 
Charlie Robertson spend 67 straight hours at the 
League and many others arrive on foot during the 
week-long emergency to provide continuing care for 
the 95 dogs and 46 cats in the shelter at the time. In 
addition to the many lost and stranded animals in 
the Boston area given rescue and shelter, the 
League also came to the aid of many pets from 
Revere and Hull in need of temporary care and 
housing when their owners were evacuated. Work- 
ing with the Red Cross, the League also housed 
pets made homeless by fires which occurred in 
Boston during the storm and its aftermath. 

Summer saw the start of another new League 
service: a ‘‘Hot Dog’’ notice which League agents 
and concerned individuals placed on cars in which 
they noticed pets locked inside by themselves. The 
‘‘Hot Dog’’ alert was used to warn owners of the 
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dangers of high temperatures in a closed car and, 
hopefully, discourage them from this practice in the 
future. 

The year also saw an increase in charitable service 
to pet owners living alone who had to be hospi- 
talized due to illness or accident. In response to 
notification by hospitals, social workers in state 
agencies or institutions and members of the clergy, 
the League provided temporary care and shelter for 
pets left alone when owners were hospitalized. 

With the support of the League and its livestock 
conservation staff, several humane legislation bills 
were passed during 1978 in Massachusetts. These 
include : a law prohibiting the administration of 
drugs to horses in contests and agricultural fairs, an 
amendment prohibiting dog officers from also 
acting as licensed animal dealers to research labora- 
tories, a law making it illegal to discriminate 
against blind persons owning guide dogs in obtain- 
ing housing accommodations, a new amendment to 
the anti-cruelty law increasing the penalty for dog 
and cock fighting to as much as five years in prison, 
or a fine of not more than one thousand dollars plus 
a jail term of not more than one year, and another 
new law requiring that deaf or hearing handicapped 
persons accompanied by ‘‘Hearing Dogs’’ be 
admitted to all places of public accommodations. 

This year, 5,486 animals were placed in new 
homes, including 2,758 dogs, 2,716 cats and a 
dozen miscellaneous pets. What these statistics 
stand for in terms of pleasure for both pets and 
people is warmly evident in the words of new 
owners who write to share their enjoyment: 

‘“’A5’ is the perfect cat for us. He comes and goes 
in the yard, answers to his name, amuses us end- 
lessly with his antics, and is a sweet, loving pet. 
Thanks for making his adoption possible and for 
making low-cost veterinary care available to all.”’ 

Another writes: 

‘‘Enrico Caruso (I call him ‘Rico’ for short) is a 
very well adjusted cat. He sings all day long, and is 
promising to be a remarkable tenor when he gets 
older. | really love him and hope to spend many 
happy years with him. Thanks again for the opport- 
tunity to give a good home to a homeless animal.’’ 

Dog owners were equally enthusiastic: 

‘“ “Tuppence’ is the most loveable, wonderful dog 
we have ever owned. We consider ourselves lucky 
that we were able to save this dog’s life. | only hope 
others are as lucky!’’ 

‘’ ‘Rags’ is doing very well -- with lots of love and 
understanding she has really bloomed and is no 
longer shy or frightened... | am very pleased with 
her and expect to love and care for her, as she will 
me, for many years. Thank you for your help, and 
for helping these less fortunate of God’s crea- 
tures.’’ 

Under the League’s active spay and _ neuter 
program, 2,319 animals were sterilized during the 
year, including 1,495 spayed and 824 neutered. 
Health care was also provided by the veterinary 
staff of the Small Animal Clinic to 12,537 animals 
during the past year. 

In response to cruelty complaints and in the course 


of routine inspections of fairs, pet shops, kennels, 
livestock auctions and other places where animals 
are kept, League inspectors handled 1376 cases 
involving 43,106 animals. 

It was also an active year for the League’s bran- 
ches: the Sheldon Branch in Salem, the Cape Cod 
Branch in Brewster, and the Pine Ridge Cemetery 
for Small Animals in Dedham. The Cape Cod 
Branch reports the start of an innovative new 
program involving members of the Cape Cod 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program (R.S.V.P.), 
retired men and women who come in on a regular 
basis to assist with animal services and programs. 

The livestock conservation department was busy in 
all six N.E. states during the past year presenting 
programs on livestock health and safety to 4-H 
groups, vocational agricultural students, university 
students, livestock producers, transportation per- 
sonnel, markets and abattoir management. The 
department also published a number of booklets 
designed to prevent livestock losses, and conducted 
educational exhibits at fairs and meetings attended 
by over one million people. 

‘‘Ag-Northeast,’’ the bi-monthly publication of 
New England Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
(N.E.L.C.1.), has been adopted by two breed organ- 
izations as their official publication. 

Alan Goldman, the League’s director of livestock 
conservation, was elected to the board of directors 
of Livestock Conservation Institute, a national 


organization which sponsors research and educa- 
tional programs designed to eradicate diseases 
among livestock and to reduce the staggering losses 
that result from parasites, bruises and other injuries 
incurred in handling and shipping. 

Education is a key element in the League’s efforts 
to prevent animal abuse and to promote better rela- 
tionships between people and animals. Both at 
headquarters and in Eastern Massachusetts, the 
League’s education and information staff conducts 
programs on proper pet care, animal protection, 
and animal-related careers, and also teaches an 
animal life course to eighth grade students at the 
Charles E. Mackey Middle School in Boston. Volun- 
teer student internships are also provided for high 
school and college students. During the summer, 
nearly 400 children, including inner city students 
from the Mackey School, became better acquainted 
with animals and nature at the Animal Friends 
Summer Camp, operated by the League on Cape 
Cod. 

These efforts to promote better knowledge and 
understanding of the animals with whom we share 
the world around us are further strengthened by the 
dissemination of such publications as a regular 
newsletter for junior members (Animal Friends), 
the League’s quarterly publication, Our Fourfooted 
Friends, free pamphlets on the care of a variety of 
pets, and a concentrated effort to publicize animal 
care and needs via newspapers, radio and television. 


SERVING ANIMALS IN 1978 


A Record of Services for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1978 


SHELTER SERVICES FOR STRAY 
HOMELESS AND ABANDONED 
ANIMALS 


Collected by Agents 
Brought to Boston Shelter 
Sheldon Branch (Salem) 
Pine Ridge (Dedham) 
Cape Cod Branch (Brewster) 
AAG 


Sheep 


Horses Cattle Swine Birds Misc. 


Of the above animals, 2,758 dogs, 2,716 cats and 12 miscellaneous animals 


were placed in homes, and 2,361 dogs and 127 cats were restored to owners. 
The balance were humanely destroyed. 


AID TO PETS, LIVESTOCK 
AND WILDLIFE 


Treated in Clinic FEEL | yee ysemsesl ekg, fami ane ga 44 
Inspections and Investigations 743 el 2 ee 5, O04 eo 5o 5,649 7,565 


Number of alleged cruelty investigations: 1,376 


Whales 


Kids love animals...and animals love kids. Our 
Animal Friends Club is for them. 


Reprinted from our February, 1979 
issue of the ‘‘Animal Friends’’ 
newsletter. 


About the time of the Revolutionary War and 
the Spirit of 1776, hunting whales in the North 
Atlantic Ocean was an important part of helping a 
young America grow. The whales provided oil for 
burning in lamps in houses and on horse-drawn 
carriages and wagons at night. A whaling ship was 
considered lucky to find and kill a whale and then 
bring it back to the coastal towns like Nantucket 
and New Bedford, Massachusetts. At one time, 
most of the world hunted whales. The United 
States was the biggest whaling country during the 
1700’s and 1800’s. In only 38 years, from 1835 to 
1872, 300,000 whales were killed by the United 
States! Whaling in these early days was very 
different than it is today. The hunters had to look 
for a SPOUT to find the whales. They rowed out 
from the ship in small boats. One of the men threw 
HARPOONS to kill the whale before it attacked 
and smashed the boat. The dead whale had to be 
taken back to the homeland for the oil, meat and 
bone. 

Today things are very different. We no longer 
need the products whales provide. Whaling boats 


SAVE THE WHALE MAZE 


The whalers have spotted a sperm whale and want 
to kill him for the oil. Sperm whales are in danger 
of becoming extinct and need your help. Can you 
find the way through the maze, and to safety? 
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are now huge ships with powerful 
have a bomb which explodes in th 
after it is hit. These ships can — 
whales in one trip than did the sa 
early America. 

In 1904 the first factory ship was built i 
Now a 60 ton whale can be turned into meat | 
oil in less than one hour, right in this’ floating 
factory! These ships can stay at sea for many 
months at a time. New uses were found for 
whales: oil for cooking and margerine, meat for 
pet food as well as for people, and chemicals for 
perfume. To catch more whales for ese 

uses, the hunters began using SONAR on t 
ships. Now the men don’t have to wait _ 
whales to come up for air, they can fi 
underwater! .* 

The International Whaling Commission (IV 
was set up in 1946 to protect the whales fro 
much hunting. The IWC says how m 
kind and where whales can be killed 
Japan and Russia do most of the whal 
They catch most of the whales killed e 
Some countries aren't members of the 


17. 000 whales, the lowest ever. Mane 
think this is still too high to save the w 
EXTINCTION! They think that no whales 
be killed for 10 years to let their numbers g 

There used to be many, many whales living 
oceans of the world, but now most of the dif 


Ocean killed 27,000 fin rele each Wie For two | 
weeks in the winter of 1851, nearly 1,000 gray — 
whales swam past the California coast each day. ee 
Less than 25 years later only 40 whales passed by 
each day and soon after that people thought they — , 
had all disappeared, all because of hunting! Afew > 
hundred gray whales did survive in the Pacific 
Ocean and were protected from hunting in 1937. In 
1978, 11,000 gray whales made the trip past the © < 
California coast. a’, ov 

Whale products aren’t needed anymore. Whaling 
in the United States slowed down and 
stopped after the discovery, in the late 1800’s, 
KEROSENE, which cost less money to burr 
lamps. Other oils are now being used by 
countries instead of sperm whale oil. But Russia 
still uses sperm whale oil in its missiles. 
sperm whale is killed mostly for its oil because the 
meat doesn’t taste good. Russia killed about 6,400 
sperm whales for their oil in 1976! Another oil that P 
can be used instead of sperm whale oil comes from 
the jojoba plant that grows in the Southwestern. 
‘United States. In some ways this oil is better than — 
sperm whale oil. There are several types of oil that | 
can be used instead of whale oil in cooking and in = 
margerine, too. Plastics are now used instead of ( 
bone. ‘ 

Whaling has been a part of the Eskimo. TRAD . 
TION as well as a major source of food for about 


1,000 years. The Eskimos use almost all of the 
whale. Very little is wasted. The whale hunt is the 
most important time of the year for them. The 
Eskimos hunt the bowhead whale which many 
scientists think is the whale closest to extinction. 
The IWC scientists ESTIMATE the number of 
bowhead whales living today at only a little over 
2,000 and think none of them should be killed in 
1979! But the IWC is allowing the Eskimo to kill 18 
whales in 1979 or harpoon 27 if some escape, 
whichever comes first. In 1977 the Eskimos har- 
pooned more than 100 whales, 79 of these es- 
caped! There is no way to know if the whales that 
escape live or die. 

Another source of food should be found for the 
Eskimos. In some villages the men have changed 
from the tradition by using metal powerboats and 
modern harpoons. 

The International Society for the Protection of 
Animals (ISPA) believes the whales are not killed 
in a HUMANE way. If any other kind of MAM- 
MAL was killed by an exploding harpoon, it would 
be against the law in America because it is cruel! 

People cause another problem for whales besides 
hunting. Each year humpback whales travel to the 
warm waters of Hawaii where the baby whales, 
called calves are born. The whales are being 
scared away by people in powerboats coming to 
look at them. The new calves are needed to save 
the whale from extinction and should not be dis- 
turbed. 

The United States has a law protecting mammals 
that live in the sea, the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act. this makes it against the law to kill or bother 
any whale within 200 miles of the coast of the 
United States. The Endangered Species Act pro- 
tects animals in danger of extinction. This makes it 
against the law to bring anything made from 
whales into this country. Eskimos are free from 
these laws because they are a native people and 
whaling is a part of their tradition. 

There are eight kinds of whales on the list of 
animals in danger of extinction: the blue whale, 
humpback whale, bowhead whale, right whale, 
gray whale, fin whale, sei whale, and sperm 
whale! ISPA is asking for a 10 year MORATOR- 
IUM on all whaling. 


VOCABULARY 

SPOUT: the cloud of steam made by a whale’s 
warm breath hitting the cold air. 

HARPOONS: spears with ropes attached used to 
kill whales. 

SONAR: a way to find an object underwater by 
giving off a sound and listening to how it bounces 
back. 

EXTINCTION: when all of a type of animal have 
died. 

KEROSENE: an oil used for burning in lamps. 
TRADITION: a way of life taught to children by 
their parents for many, many years. 

ESTIMATE: to study carefully and then make a 
guess. 

HUMANE: in a good, kind way without suffering. 
MAMMAL: an animal that is born live rather than 
from an egg, nurses from its mother’s milk, and 
breathes with lungs. 


MORATORIUM: stop what is being done. 


If you would like to tell how you feel about the 
hunting of whales and the danger of extinction, 
write a letter to: 

Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda 

c/o Embassy of Japan 

2520 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 

Marshall of the Soviet Union 

Leonid Il’ich Brezhnev 

c/o Embassy of the USSR 

1125 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Books at the library to read about whales: 


Here Comes the Whales - by Alice E. Goudey 


Blue Whale - by Joseph J. Cook & William L. 
Wisner 


Little Calf - by Victor B. Scheffer 


Home is the Sea: For Whales - by Sarah R. Ried- 
man & Elton T. Gustafson 


Moby Dick - by Herman Melville 


When the Whale Came to my Town - by Jim 
Young 
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LEAGUE PRESIDENT NAMED 
TO AMERICAN HUMANE BOARD 

Arthur G. Slade, League president, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the American 
Humane Association, which is the oldest and lar- 
gest non-profit national federation of humane 
societies. Founded in 1877 and headquartered in 
Denver, Colorado, the AHA represents approxi- 
mately 1500 humane societies in the United 
States and Canada. Dedicated to the prevention 
of cruelty to children as well as animals, it is the 
national standard-setting agency in child protec- 
tive services, and also monitors the use of ani- 
mals in the film and entertainment industry. 

Mr. Slade, who joined the League in 1964 as 
director of operations, has participated in.a num- 
ber of AHA programs and committees during his 
twenty years of service in the humane field. 


LEAGUE HOSTS YULETIDE 
FEAST FOR HORSES 


“a \ be 


This State Police steed keeps his eye on the 
camera as Santa delivers goodies to other horses 
of the Boston, Metropolitan District Commission 
and State Police Stables at the League’s annual 
Christmas Dinner for Horses. Santa -- Kennel- 
master Fred Clark -- arrived on horseback to 
deliver their share of ground oats, bran, corn 
meal, cracked corn, apples and carrots, provided 
by the H.K. Webster Co. in Lawrence for almost 
600 horses around Eastern Massachusetts. Warm 
winter blankets were also given to those horses in 
need of one, and stables were inspected to make 
sure living conditions were in order for the cold 
winter. This Christmas tradition began in 1913. 


LEAGUE OFFERS NEW 
LIFE-LINE FOR PETS 
The wallet-sized ‘‘Emergency Pet Alert’’ card 

offered by the Animal Rescue League for the 
convenience and peace of mind of pet owners 
who live alone has received an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. In the event of accident or serious 
illness, the card gives the name, address and 
telephone number of two friends or relatives who 
will care for pets left home alone. Pet Alert cards 
are still available, free of charge, by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston 
Massachusetts 02117. 
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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE UF BOSTON 


League staff member Lori Crockwell displays 
over-sized Pet Alert card with the cooperation of 
ARL mascot, ‘’Scamp’’. 


DOG TRAINING IS 
KID STUFF 

_..that’s the title of a book in which author and 
dog trainer Jay Rapp adapts his Rapid Dog 
Training Method to the interest and abilities of 
youngsters. This 8%’ x 11°’, 64-page book 
written in language that can be understood b 
even very young readers, focuses attention on the 
responsibilities as well as the pleasures of own- 
ing a dog, and guides the young reader through 


a set of training rules and schedules. The book 
has 33 four-color illustrations and comes with a 
diploma signed by the author to confirm the pet’s 
successful completion of the training program. 
Denlinger’s Publishers, Ltd. Fairfax, Virginia 
22030, $4.95. 

Also available in coloring book form. The same 
text, but with line drawing illustrations for the 
young reader to color. $2.95. 


TRAPPING DEVICES CONTINUE 
TO ENDANGER ANIMALS 


ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER 
CAMP SETS SCHEDULE 
For the convenience of families now planning 
ahead for their summer vacation time on Cape 
Cod, here is the 1979 schedule for the League’s 
Animal Friends Summer Camp in Cataumet. 


Session I> July,9 to 27 
Parents’ Day: Saturday, July 28 


Session |1: July 30 to August 17 
Parents’ Day: Saturday, August 11 


PET SHOW: Saturday, August 4 (Rain date: 
August 5) 


Youngsters who are beginning second grade 
and older, up to age 15, are eligible to attend the 
camp which offers programs in animal care, 
crafts, marine life, and a variety of other subjects 
related to nature and the environment. For fur- 
ther information or registration forms, contact 
Richard W. Bryant, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


ANIMAL FIRST AID WORKSHOP 
HELD ON CAPE COD 


This severely injured raccoon was brought to 
ED the League this winter after being caught in an 
r illegally-set steel jaw leg-hold trap in the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain. Veterinarians, un- 
fortunately, were not able to save this animal. 
It’s leg had been severed by the painful re- 
straining device. Another trapping device, the 
conibear trap, caused the death of three dogs in 
Massachusetts this year. The irresponsible, inhu- . 
mane and illegal use of trapping devices contin- sep eas Coreen 
ues to be a threat to both children and animals in From left to right, Lester Silva, manager of the 


Massachusetts. 


A SPECIAL MENTION FOR 
FILM ON ‘‘GLACIER FOX’”’ 

‘‘The Glacier Fox’’, a recently screened film 
scheduled for release in this area in March, has 
been described as ‘‘an exquisite film that is 
worthy of special mention,’’ by the American 
Humane Association which screens films involv- 
ing animals. A Japanese-made film, narrated by 
actor Arthur Hill, the movie was the inspiration 
of a veterinarian concerned with the survival of 
the beautiful fox in the northern glaciers of 
Japan. Filming in the fox’s natural habitat took 
four years, and some 600,000 feet of film. 

“The resulting film should not be missed! The 
or: for such a film when so many wild animals 
ave almost reached complete extinction is tre- 
mendous,’’ according to Carmelita Pope, director 
of AHA’s Hollywood office. ‘‘It deserves the 
support of animals lovers everywhere. ’’ 


M.S.P.C.A.’s Centerville shelter; Don Westover, 
manager of the League’s Cape Cod Branch, 
Laurie Dearing, nurse, and Dr. Mark Goldstein, 
veterinarian, both of Angell Memorial Hospital, 
demonstrate first aid techniques at an Animal 
First Aid Workshop co-sponsored by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston and the M.S.P.C.A.’s 
Cape Cod branches. Held this past winter in 
Centerville, the workshop was attended by 22 
dog officers and humane society representatives. 
The workshop featured demonstrations of the 
usage of splints and bandages, pressure points to 
control bleeding, pulse and temperature taking, 
and other skills vital in administering first aid to 
injured animals. 


NEW ENGLAND HUMANE SOCIETIES 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
The 43rd annual meeting and 2nd annual 
Humane Education Conference of the New 
England Federation of Humane Societies will be 
held May 23-25, 1979, at the Cortina Inn in Men- 
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don, Vermont. The all-day humane education 
program scheduled for May 23rd will feature dis- 
cussions on school humane education programs, 
films and other humane education aids. Further 
information can be obtained from Richard W. 
Bryant, Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. 
Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


RABIES CLINIC TO 
BE HELD IN APRIL 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston will once 
again hold its low-cost rabies immunization clinic 
this Spring at League headquarters on Chandler 
Street in Boston. State law requires that all dogs 
six months and over be immunized against rabies 
every two years. 
The rabies clinic will be held at the League: 
Wednesdays, April 4, 11, & 18 
Noon - 4 PM 


A rabies clinic will also be held: 


Saturday, April 28 
at Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


In the past, several members and friends have 
expressed their wish to help the League by 
making a gift of a specific item or contributing 
toward the purchase of a piece of equipment that 


would not normally fall within annually budgeted 
expenditures. From time to time, needs do arise 
during the year for items that have not been in- C 
cluded in our purchasing plans, but would be 
extremely helpful in expanding our humane 
services. For anyone who is interested in helping, 
here are a few of our current needs: 


PETS IN THE PICTURE 


e ‘What is a Cat? -- an educational film in full 
color, to be used in League programs at schools 
and in the League auditorium, to teach young- 
sters how to care for and enjoy cats. (cost $200). 


e A two-horse trailer, to be used for the rescue 
and transport of horses, livestock and other large 
animals that have been neglected, injured or 
abused. (approximately $2500). 


e A 16 mm. sound movie projector for use in 
educational programs conducted by the League’s 


Here is Harry, who was adopted in September, Cape Cod Branch. (aproximately $550). 


1972, and ‘‘has been running the show ever e A lightweight, flat-bottomed boat and 7 % hp 
since,’’ according to his owners, Carol and Bill motor for use in aquatic rescues of domestic 
Dawe of Brighton, Massachusetts. animals, birds and wildlife that have fallen 
‘‘He certainly has grown and matured with the through ice, been injured in the water, are in 
dignity he so richly thinks he deserves,’’ they danger of drowning or are stranded on ice floes. 
write. ‘‘He shares his home with Natasha, a four- (approximately $500). 


year-old, blue-eyed Siberian husky. Things : 
couldn’t have turned out better for him... We are If youtwoul ds Kes tin a Ten Card ae 


all happy we found each other at’ your shelter purchase of one of these items, please be sure to 
Then esew 5; indicate the purpose for which your gift should be 


used. All donations toward these items will be 
acknowledged in future issues of Our Fourfooted 
Friends, unless otherwise requested. Gifts should 
be sent to: Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


Editor’s note: If you’d like to see your pet in 
print, just send a photo along with a brief descrip- 
tion to: Pets in the Picture, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117. 
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If you’re fond of animals... 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of 
its friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our 
animal population. The cruel realism of inflation 
makes the League’s task in providing needed ser- 
vices more difficult than ever, but with continued 
support, the challenge can and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, 
please remember that the corporate title of our 
society is ‘‘Animal Rescue League of Boston’’, that 
it was incorporated in 1899, and has no connection 
with any other similar society. 


Form of Bequest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston the 
pmieee Tdollars. 
The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


MEMBER BENEFITS 


Annual membership card, decal, quarterly 
magazine Our Fourfooted Friends, regi- 
stration and pet |.D. tag (add’! tags avail- 
able at $1 each). 


(all benefits above) PLUS an 18’’ x 24” 
Glossy Black and White Poster. 


(all benefits above) PLUS a signed, num- 
bered print valued at $75.00 (limited 
edition). 


Or more (all benefits above) PLUS a brass 
name plate for our wall plaque in the 
reception area of our headquarters. 


But...your greatest benefit of all will be 
knowing you are actively helping to pre- 
vent the neglect, abuse and suffering of 
our less fortunate friends. 


Please join and help us 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. | 
enclose payment of dues for the class of 
membership checked below: 


_] Patron, $500.00 

LILife, $100.00 

(J) Supporting, $35.00 annually 
LJ Active, $10.00 annually 

_] Associate, $5.00 annually 
L)Donor, Any amount 


Name 

Address 

City Zip 
Date 


Please mail your magazine, Our Four- 
footed Friends, to the address given 
above. ($2 of membership fee covers a 
year’s subscription) 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


>: 
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Address correction requested. 


Come to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston’s 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Thursday 
April 26, 1979 © 2:30 PM 


Featuring 


Dr. Albert M. Jonas, Dean 
Tufts University Veterinary 
School 


League Headquarters Auditorium 
Corner of Arlington & Tremont Streets 
Boston, Mass. 


